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PREFACE. 

By introducing this work to the Profession, and the 
Public, the design of the Author is to teach an easy 
method of acquiring an expeditious and fine style of 
writing. He has long, in teaching, felt the want of some- 
thiag more than the mere copy slips, though accompanied 
by verbal explanations from the Master, to fix in the Pu- 
pil's mind an idea of the general principles of Penman- 
ship. This Utile work, he trusts, will supply the deficiency. 
That it will save much time and labour to the Teacher, 
and enable the Pupil to make rapid improvement, the 
Author's experience has fully proved. Indifferent Penmen 
of all ages, will, by following the course of practice laid 
down, find their imperfections soon removed ; while those 
who wish to instruct themselves, will meet with no system 
so effectual, and so moderate in price, that will enable 
them to attain the desired proficiency. 
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OF THE POSITION. 



It is of the utmost importance, that the Pupil should be impres- 
sed with the necessity of a proper position, both in sitting and 
holding the pen; in that position which offers the greatest 
mechanical facility for freedom of motion, united with steadi- 
ness and a graceful appearance. Likewise at all times of adhe- 
ring to the same slope and distance, between the down strokes. 
Perhaps the most dijficult point to attain, even to a proficient 
penman, is uniformity of style. The following compendious 
rules and remarks I have found, during long practice as a 
teacher, to comprise the most requisite directions, for acquiring 
correct and superior penmanship : — 

The desk should face the light, the surface being of a gradual 
inclination, and of such a height, that the Pupil when sittings 
has no occasion for constraining his person to reach it. The 
paper being placed a little to the right of his body, he should 
seat himself easily and naturally, before it, advancing th& left 
arm parallel with the lines of writing, to bear the weight of 
the body ; instead of supporting it by leaning his person against 
the desk, a common but injurious habit. Tlie right arm must 
rest flat upon the wrist, to give it steadiness, at a distance of 
about three inches from the side. The first and second fingers 
are then to be extended over the pen, the nib appearing from 
between them, about an inch below the fore finger, the cheek of 
the pen resting against the nail of the second finger. Vide No. 1, 
subjoined Plate. The thumb, the knuckle bent downwards, 
must be brought to the first joint of the fore finger, fV. No. 2. J 
keeping the pen in such a position, that it slopes between its se- 
cond and third joints, ( V. No. S.) and not pressing it too tight. 
The third finger must be turned a little under the hand, that it 
may not interfere with the guiding fingers, fV, No. 4. J and 
the little finger kept on the paper, to assist in steadying the 
wrist, (" V. No. 5. J It will now be found there is no impedi- 
ment to the pen being moved by the action of the fingers and 
thumb, in any direction at pleasure. There is to be no motion 
with any other part of the hand, except to shift the wrist ^along 
the paper, as its extent may render necessary. 
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OF THE FORMATION OF LETTERS. 



The Pupil having become acquainted with the proper position 
of sitting, and of holding the pen, to familiarize him withits manage- 
ment, and the deg;ree of pressure required in making the full or 
down strokes, before proceeding to study the formation of the 
letters, it will be necessary to practice the different examples in 
Plate 3 from No. 1 to No. 8j which must be done in the 
following manner. Tlie paper being ruled for large hand (the 
size of No. 14, Plate S.J some pages of practice, No. I must be 
written ; taking care to keep the strokes of the same firm- 
ness, same slope, and at the same distance apart, which may 
be assisted by lines ruled, as in the same example. No. 2 prac- 
tice, must then follow, the strokes being joined at the middle* 
and continued throughout the line, performed moderately slow, 
and if possible without taking off the pen. In like manner, the 
whole eight practices must be gone through, till the pupil has 
gained some facility in the use of his pen, lie may {hen pro- 
ceed to investigate the principles of the letters, forming them 
separately, according to the given directions. 

There is no absolute rule for the slope of the letters, masters 
using their own taste in that respect, but most departing from 
the stiffness of the old style of penmanship. The angle of projec- 
tion generally used, varies from 51 to 55 degrees.' 

There are twenty- six letters in the Alphabet^ formed by some 
combination of certain primitive strokes. 

The foundation strokes, fV. Plate 2. J are numbered, and 
each whole letter has a similar number; to point out its compo- 
nent parts. In teaching, it is the custom to begin with the 
small letters. 

A is formed by the hairstroke of No. 5, being cut by the 
No. 5, V. eJF, 

B is No. 2 commenced above the line, as high as the line is 
wide, the hair stroke being carried up to the line, and finished 
with a dash^ 

C is merely the thick portion of No. 5, dotted. 

D is the same as A, the second stroke being extended above 
the line, the same height as in V. 

E is like C, a hairstroke being carried from the middle of the 
downslroke, in place of being dotted. 

F is a loop above the line, like No. 6, reversed, the down* 
stroke being continued below the line. 



G is No 5, the hairstroke being cut by No. 6. 

H is No. 1 extended above the line with No. 4 attached. 

I i8 No. 2, with a dot placed over it, at the height of the stems. 

J is No. 6, dotted as I. 

K is similar to H, the thick stroke being turned in at the 
middle. 

L is No. 2 extended above the line. 

M is two strokes of No. 3, joined by one of No. 4. 

N is like M, the first stroke omitted. 

O is No. 5, closed with a fine&troke. 

P is No. 1, extended a little above the line, also below it, 
joined by No. 4. 

Q is Nq 4, with No. 1, extended below the line, as in P. 

R is No. 3, a small curved stroke like an undotted C, extending 
a third down the line, being attached to the second hairstroke. 

S is a simple letter, formed of No. 5, dotted on the hairstroke. 

Obs, when two S*s come together, the first is formed like F, 
above the line, with a loop below it, as the dotted stroke below 
the line, in F. 

T is No. 2 extended a third above the line, crossed with a 
hair stroke, 

U is two stokes of No. 2, joined. 

V is No. 3, the hair stroke finished as in B. 
W is No. 3, with V attached. 

X is two C's joined, the first reversed. 

Y is No. 4, joined to No. 6, sometimes it is not looped, but is 
like H reversed. 

Z is a simple letter as in example. 



THE CAPITALS. 



No,*s 1, 4, and 7, are the foundation strokes upon which the 
greater part of the capitals are formed. 

A is the first part of No. 4, M is formed of two A's joined, 
a portion of the leading stroke being omitted. W is similar to 
M reversed, a leading stroke being added (V, No. b,J 



P is formed of No. 1 , and the stroke, No. 2, carried round 
above it. (Vide, Example 2.) 

B is the same as P, the stroke No. 3, being added. R is the 
same as P, the stroke No, 6 being added, 

K is the same as R, the stroke, No. 2, being supplied by 
No. 7, this stroke being continued at No. 8 instead of turned in 
forms the H. 

No. 1 with the stroke No. 2 continued as No. 4 forms the T ; 
a fine stroke across the centre makes it F. The stroke No. 1 1 
prefixed to No. 1, forms the I ; continued as the dotted line it is 
J. The inverted line, No. 9, carried round No. 1, forms the S. 
The line No. 10 being added makes the L, and the stroke No. 9 
being left out, and No. 10 continued upwards till it joins No. 2. 
forms the D. 

N isa separate letter (Vide No. 6J as are also both forms of 
the Z. (No.'s 8 and 9). 

No 1 in Fig. 3, is the O, with the leading stroke and curve 
No. 5, it is the C ; turned in at the back at No. 2. it is the E. 
With the curl omitted and No, 4 attached, G. C reversed, 
and joined to one in itg proper form, No. 3. forms the X. 

Stroke 1 in figure 7 is the V, Stroke 2 added, forms the U, 
The curl omitted and 2 produced as No. 3. forms the Y. 



PRACTICES, OBSERVATIONS, &c. 



The formation of the letters being understood, practice No. 9 
and the following must be resumed, to teach the method of com- 
biuing strokes. Also each letter of the alphabet should be written, 
connected with turns, as a m a, b m b, &c. When the prescribed 
course can be performed tolerably well in large text, the same 
routine must be gone through in all the other hands, the size of 
which is shown in the various examples of Plate 3. Lastly, the 
capital letters should be carefully practised, forming them sepa- 
rately, according to the explanation of the examples. 

Note. — ^No. 12, Plate 3, vrill be found a most improving exercise, if con- 
tinued the vihole length of the line without taking off the pen ; as also wiU 
the following combinations if performed in the same manner, amh amy amhamy, 
BMUHLBM, CBOWSZF. A copy of figurcs will be found at Plate 5. 

All hair strokes must be taken from and to the centre of the 
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line in large text| and round hand, but from the bottom in small 
hand. 

Top and bottom turns should be alike in shape and width. 

All stems and tails of letters should be of the same height : 
only small hand f's are looped below the line. 

The pen should be slightly inclined from the body, so as to lead 
with the right nib ; it being turned inward causes the turn to be 
thick. The dot of s and x should be on the hair stroke. The 
% and j should be dotted the height of the stem. 

The pen should never be taken off in making the double turn. 

The should be commenced a third down the line. The hair 
stroke from h, o, v, and w, should be taken of a third down the 
line. 

In a commercial hand, the looped letters must be short. The 
capitals compact, and the whole character of the writing plain 
and without ornament. 

Small hand fs should not be turned up, and only crossed at the 
end of a word. Spaces between words should be proportionate. 

The pen should not rest below the third joint of the fore finger, 
towards the space between that and the thumb; nor should 
the thumb be too straight, nor the ball the compressed towards 
the iimer part of the hand. 

In a few weeks by following the directions given, and carefully 
and frequently practising, the pupil will have laid the foundation 
of a good hand writing, and may proceed to further cultivate so 
useful and elegant an accomplishment by exercising from a copy 
sHp, or words selected at pleasure, remembering to test the cor- 
rectness of his performance by the principles laid down in this 
little treatise. 

Note. The Author recommends that the pnpil in schools, commit to 
memory a portion of the letter press in the same manner as another lesson, 
as often as the Teacher may think fit ; referring to the accompanying exam- 
ples while repeating it. 

Directions /or Making a Pen. 

Choose a quill of a firm clear barrel, scrape lightly down the 
back once or twice to make a channel for the split to run in. 
Holding the knife horizontally, take a small portion from the 
back of the quill, which reverse, and cut a larger portion from 
below. Turn the back of the quill upwards again ; make 
a small incision in the centre of the channel already pre- 
pared, and pressing the right thumb firmly on the pen to 
regulate the length, a quick jerk of the left thumb will pro- 
duce a clear, fine split. Shape up the sides evenly, longer 



or shoTter according to the softness required for the hand in* 
tended to be written ; the right nib, which falls on the paper 
bein^ a. trifling degree thicker than the left. Nib your pen by 
describing a eemicircle with the blade of the knife as yon torn 
it downwards, taking care the nibs are perfectly even. The point 
must be broad for the larger hands, but fine for small or running 
hand. German test, old English. &c. require a pen with a broad 
square nib, long split, and short shonlders. 
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